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Preface 


For  centuries,  men  were  tied  closely  to 
the  resources  of  land  and  water  that 
provided  them  with  their  means  of  making 
a  living.  Over  the  last  century,  and  more 
particularly  the  last  twenty  years,  a 
smaller  and  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
population  has  needed  to  till  the  soil  or 
harvest  the  resources  that  sustain  an 
economy.  Now  man  is  rearranging  his 
habitat  and  creating  new  landscapes 
dominated  by  urban  places.  This  enables 
him  to  carry  on  activities  of  increasing 
importance  in  the  twentieth  century: 
manufacturing,  commerce, 
communication,  services.  These  are 
activities  that  bind  men  closely  in  a  web 
of  interdependence  which  requires 
proximity. 

Urban  Studies  is  introduced  to  suggest 
ways  for  students  and  teachers  to 
organize  studies  that  will  lead  them  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
cities  and  towns.  It  explores  the 
reorganization  of  land  use  and  the  effects 
this  reorganization  is  having  on  the 
existing  society.  In  these  suggestions  for 
organization  of  school  programs,  there  is 
a  recognition  of  pressures  in  our  society 
for  changes  in  political  processes,  spatial 
organization,  social  attitudes,  and  means 
of  communication.  Because  it  is  offered 
for  students  in  their  senior  years  of 
secondary  school,  courses  based  on  this 
guideline  should  permit  a  depth  of 
treatment  suited  to  the  capabilities  of 
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young  men  and  women  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  complexities  of 
the  urban  inheritance  that  awaits  them. 

The  nature  of  urban  studies  raises  many 
questions  for  which  ready  answers  are 
not  available;  this  should  relieve  teachers 
from  feeling  a  responsibility  for  knowing 
all  the  answers.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  students  be  actively 
involved  in  seeking  answers  for 
themselves  throughout  an  Urban  Studies 
course.  Depending  upon  the  topics  and 
approaches  selected,  students  may  work 
individually  or  in  groups,  and  research 
may  take  place  in  the  school  or  in  the 
community  as  circumstances  permit. 
Over-ail  guidance  by  the  teacher  is 
assumed,  but  a  high  degree  of  student 
involvement  will  promote  effective  learning 
situations  and  help  to  maintain  interest.  In 
this  regard,  Part  III  of  this  guideline 
suggests  urban  study  techniques  that  will 
help  students  and  teachers  to  organize  for 
interaction  of  content,  materials,  and 
process. 

Ideally,  classes  should  undertake  topics 
that  are  of  interest  to  them.  At  the  same 
time,  teachers  have  a  responsibility  to 
achieve  broad  enough  coverage  of 
significant  urban  affairs  for  a  balanced 
treatment  of  the  subject.  This  balance  may 
be  accomplished  in  a  number  of  ways. 

The  three  sections  included  in  The  Urban 
Scene  and  their  suggested  themes 
provide  a  number  of  possibilities  that, 
taken  in  turn  or  in  various  combinations, 
will  suggest  ways  in  which  this  broad 
coverage  could  be  achieved.  At  the  end  of 
each  section  are  topics  that  lend 
themselves  to  treatment  of  a  number  of 
themes.  They  suggest  ways  in  which 
individuals,  small  groups,  or  classes  can 
follow  different  paths  but  arrive  at 
appropriate  destinations. 

One  word  of  caution  is  offered.  If  care  is 
not  exercised,  the  geographer’s  concern 
for  spatial  distributions  may  dominate  the 
course  work  in  schools.  To  give  a  broad 
perspective  to  secondary  school  students, 
teachers  should  consider  treating  many 
topics  from  a  broad  humanities  viewpoint. 
As  well  as  being  centres  of  commerce  and 


industry,  cities  are  the  locations  of  the 
museums,  theatres,  concert  halls,  and  art 
galleries  that  provide  entertainment  and 
enrichment  to  people’s  lives.  The  great 
exhibitions  and  athletic  contests  that 
generate  nationwide  enthusiasm  usually 
take  place  in  urban  settings.  Future 
citizens  will  need  to  recognize  the 
aesthetic  value  of  open  spaces,  parks,  and 
monuments  as  well  as  to  understand  land 
values  and  tax  bases  in  a  Central 
Business  District.  Daily  exposure  to  the 
creations  of  architects,  engineers,  and 
builders  can  be  an  uplifting  or  a 
depressing  experience  for  generations  of 
people. 


approaches,  the  central  concern  of 
geography  for  man  can  be  the  main  focus 
of  the  learning  experience. 


deal  with  the  reality  of  urban  phenomena 
on  a  local  scale. 


At  the  planning  stage,  schools  should 
include  teachers  from  other  departments 
such  as  English,  Science,  Home 
Economics,  Art,  Health,  History, 
Economics,  and  technical  subjects.  By 
using  problem  orientations  or  sociological 


Urban  Studies  is  based  on  thirteen  themes 
that  have  wide  applicability  to  urban 
situations.  These  have  been  grouped  into 
three  main  sections.  In  order  to  allow  both 
teacher  and  students  as  much  flexibility 
as  possible,  the  sections  are  designed  so 
that  they  may  be  taken  in  any  order.  In 
addition,  themes  within  the  sections  may 
be  rearranged  or  grouped  according  to 
the  objectives  of  the  study.  To  some 
extent,  the  order  and  depth  of  study  for 
any  topic  may  be  determined  by  the 
geographical  setting  of  the  school  and  the 
nature  of  local  resources.  For  example,  a 
class  in  suburban  Toronto  might  begin 
with  Section  I,  The  Modern  City,  while  a 
class  in  Timmins  might  prefer  to  start  with 
Section  II,  The  Growth  and  Support  of 
Towns.  While  Section  III  would  serve 
well  as  a  concluding  overview  and  might 
usefully  be  kept  until  last,  it  could  also 
offer  stimulating  topics  with  which  to 
begin.  Placing  this  section  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course  might  serve  to 
suggest  directions  for  studies  based  on 
the  other  sections.  Section  III  is  designed 
to  show  the  student  urban  characteristics 
and  problems  against  the  background  of 
urbanization  as  a  global  phenomenon. 

With  this  perspective,  students  can  avoid 
becoming  parochial  in  their  scholarship 
or  sympathies. 


In  order  to  give  the  student  freedom  to 
investigate  urban  problems  and  their 
solutions  on  a  practical  level  at  all  stages 
of  the  course,  no  unit  or  section  of  the 
guideline  has  been  devoted  exclusively 
to  problems  or  planning.  Given  this 
freedom,  students  and  teachers  should 
accept  responsibility  for  ensuring  that 
discussions  based  only  on  opinion  do  not 
dominate  the  course.  Often  evidence  and 
support  can  be  found  for  a  variety  of 
courses  of  action  that  may  be  taken  by 
urban  decision-makers.  Finding  solutions 
to  urban  problems  involves  getting  all 
possible  evidence  and  reaching  a 
reasonable  compromise  that  satisfies 
most  people.  This  is  a  demanding  task 
and  requires  diligent  effort. 


From  the  foregoing  description,  it  should 
be  apparent  that  the  actual  time  spent  on 
various  topics  will  vary  widely  from  school 
to  school. 


Decisions  on  the  material  to  be  included 
in  Urban  Studies  should  be  taken  on  the 
premise  that  there  should  be  few 
restrictions  on  content.  As  long  as 
material  contributes  to  a  better 
understanding  of  cities  and  urban  life,  it 
should  be  considered.  At  the  professional 
level,  the  interests  of  geographers, 
sociologists,  economists,  health 
authorities,  and  others  concerned  about 
city  life  are  steadily  converging  to  create  a 
new  field  of  urban  studies,  and  narrow 
distinctions  between  geographic, 
sociological,  and  economic  features  are 
being  abandoned.  Disciplinary  boundaries 
are  educational  and  academic 
conveniences;  the  purpose  of  the  school’s 
course  should  be  to  give  the  student 
insights  into  the  urban  scene  in  all  its 
manifold  aspects. 


In  making  use  of  the  flexibility  that  the 
guideline  provides,  the  teacher  should  not 
overlook  the  advantages  offered  by  a 
constant  return  to  the  familiar  home 
setting  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  for 
examples  of  general  principles.  Most 
cities  and  towns  permit  first-hand 
investigation  of  a  number  of  topics,  such 
as  effects  of  industrialization,  problems  of 
housing,  or  traffic  congestion,  which  can 
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Organization 


Where  a  school  has  the  necessary 
resources  and  personnel,  a  full  one-credit 
course  could  be  organized  in  the  Senior 
Division  based  on  this  guideline.  The 
course  organizers  may  wish  to  discuss 
various  forms  of  time  allotment  with 
administrators  so  that  students  may 
capitalize  on  the  many  opportunities  for 
field  research  that  the  course  should 
afford.  Such  time  allotment  might  include 
multiple  periods,  full  days,  or  other 
combinations,  as  the  school’s  time-table 
permits.  Schools  on  semestered  or 
trimestered  systems  will  need  to  be 
selective  in  defining  objectives,  choosing 
units,  and  planning  content. 

For  student  involvement  on  the  scale 
considered  desirable  schools  need  a 
variety  of  learning  materials.  Some 
schools  may  wish  to  incorporate  aspects 
of  Urban  Studies  in  their  existing 
programs.  In  this  regard,  some  of  the 
objectives  could  be  included  in  studies 
based  on  S7,  Senior  Geography,  pending 
acquisition  of  sufficient  resources  to  allow 
full  course  status  for  Urban  Studies.  This 
decision  may  rest  as  much  on  the  setting 
of  the  school,  demands  on  personnel,  and 
the  need  for  planning  as  it  does  on 
budgetary  limitations. 

Teachers  planning  a  course  in  Urban 
Studies  may  want  assistance  beyond 


what  is  provided  by  this  guideline. 
Regional  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  through  the  Program 
Consultants,  are  prepared  to  give 
assistance  on  request.  In  many  cases, 
course  planners  can  make  good  use  of  the 
experiences  of  other  schools.  This  would 
include  such  aspects  as  determining 
objectives,  planning  learning  experiences, 
evaluating  effectiveness,  or  organizing 
time  available. 

Regional  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Education-are  located  as  follows: 

Region  1,  Northwestern, 

303  News  Chronicle  Building, 

Water  Street, 

Thunder  Bay,  Ontario. 

345-6551 

Region  2,  Midnorthern, 

1349  Lasalle  Boulevard, 

Sudbury,  Ontario. 

566-3480 

Region  3,  Northeastern, 

240  Algonquin  Avenue, 

North  Bay,  Ontario. 

474-7210 

Region  4,  Western, 

759  Hyde  Park  Road, 

London  73,  Ontario. 

472-1440 

Region  5,  Midwestern, 

279  Weber  Street  North, 

Waterloo,  Ontario. 

576-2050 

Region  6,  Niagara, 

15  Church  Street, 

Suite  402, 

St.  Catharines,  Ontario. 

684-1123 

Region  7,  West  Central, 

40  Eglinton  Avenue  East, 

Toronto  315,  Ontario. 

365-2692 

Region  8,  East  Central, 

2025  Sheppard  Avenue  East, 

Willowdale,  Ontario. 

491-0330 

Region  9,  Eastern, 

1 082  Princess  Street, 

Kingston,  Ontario. 

546-2641 

Region  10,  Ottawa  Valley, 

1825  Woodward  Drive, 

Ottawa  K2C  OR2,  Ontario. 

225-2230 
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References  for 
Teachers 


5]  Blair,  C.L.,  and  Simpson,  R.l.  The  Canadian 
Landscape.  Toronto:  The  Copp  Clark  Publishing 
Company,  1967. 

This  text  is  subtitled  Map  and  Air  Photo 
Interpretation,  and  scores  of  examples  and 
accompanying  exercises  are  provided  for  both 
techniques.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
examples  are  of  urban  landscapes. 


Briault,  E.W.,  and  Shave,  D.W.  Geography  In 
and  Out  of  School.  London:  George  G.  Harrap 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  1960. 

This  is  a  brief  book  on  field  work,  including 
both  rural  and  urban  studies.  Considerable 
emphasis  is  placed  on  field  mapping 
techniques. 


Carey,  George  W.,  and  Schwartzberg,  Julie. 
Teaching  Population  Geography.  New  York: 
Teachers'  College  Press,  1969. 

The  emphasis  in  this  reference  is  on  ecology 
and  demography,  but  the  teacher  of  urban 
geography  will  also  find  many  suggestions 
useful  to  him.  The  book  includes  an  annotated 
bibliography  on  urban  ecology. 

Chorley,  R.J.,  and  Haggett,  P.  Frontiers  in 
Geographical  Teaching.  London:  Methuen  & 
Co.  Ltd.,  1965. 

Though  a  wide  spectrum  of  geography 
education  is  described  in  thi? reference,  large 
sections  are  devoted  to  urban  field  work  and 
quantitative  techniques. 


Cross,  M.F.,  and  Daniel,  P.A.  Fieldwork  lor 
Geography  Classes.  London:  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Co.  Ltd.,  1968. 

One  hundred  pages  of  readable  text  describe 
field  work  techniques  in  urban  geography. 

Dilke,  Margaret  S.  The  Purpose  and  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Field  Studies.  London:  Rivingtons 
(Publishers)  Limited,  1965. 

Though  traditional  types  of  field  study  are  fully 


described,  this  text  provides  a  well  illustrated 
look  at  urban  survey  techniques.  One  chapter 
describes  field  studies  in  the  teaching  of 
History.  Several  large  bibliographies  are 
included. 

Gabler,  Robert  E.,  ed.  Flandbook  for  Geography 
Teachers.  Normal,  III.:  National  Council  for 
Geographic  Education,  1966. 

Included  among  many  excellent  chapters  on 
the  teaching  of  various  aspects  of  geography  is 
a  long  chapter  of  suggestions  for  the  teaching 
of  urban  studies. 

Hopkins,  Muriel  F.S.  Learning  through  the 
Environment.  London:  Longmans  Group  Ltd., 
1968. 

This  paperback  provides  a  practical  approach 
to  out-of-school  education.  Urban  aspects 
outlined  include  field  studies  of  settlements, 
industries,  communications,  and  buildings. 

National  Council  for  Geographic  Education. 
“Urban  Geography”.  The  Journal  of  Geography, 
No.  45  (May  1966). 

This  edition  of  the  journal  is  available  as  a 
reprint.  It  is  a  valuable  aid  in  teaching  Urban 
Geography  and  was  written  expressly  for 
secondary  school  teachers. 


^  Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers’ 
Federation,  History  and  Geography  Subject 
Councils.  Grade  13  History  and  Geography:  A 
Resource  Booklet.  Toronto:  Ontario  Secondary 
School  Teachers’  Federation,  1968. 

Outlined  in  this  inexpensive  booklet  are  several 
types  of  urban  field  studies,  as  well  as  a 
suggested  structure  for  an  urban  course. 

Wheeler,  K.S.  Geography  in  the  Field.  London: 
Anthony  Blond  Ltd.,  1970. 

A  wide  variety  of  out-of-school  activities  are 
described,  including  the  study  of  rivers,  urban 
centres,  farms,  and  soils. 
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The  Modern  City 


During  the  twentieth  century,  and 
especially  in  North  America,  the 
percentage  of  the  population  living  in 
urban  settings  has  changed  drastically.  In 
just  half  a  century  Canada  has  been 
transformed  from  a  largely  rural  society  to 
an  industrialized  one. 

This  rapid  change  has  resulted  in  stress 
for  both  the  persons  involved  and  the  land 
itself.  In  this  section,  students  are 
provided  with  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  contemporary  city  for  what  it 
embodies:  concrete  evidence  of  some  of 
man’s  greatest  achievements  and  some  of 
his  most  abject  failures. 

Five  major  themes  are  suggested  as  paths 
that  can  lead  students  to  recognize  urban 
patterns  and  identify  the  constructive 
and  destructive  forces  at  work  in  urban 
environments.  The  themes  are  intended 
to  stimulate  inquiry  into  the  opportunities 
and  problems  that  these  forces  create. 
They  should  provide  an  opportunity  to 
consider  people  and  how  they  live,  as  well 
as  the  personal  dramas  enacted  in  urban 
settings. 
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The  modern  city 


Change 

The  development  of  urban  areas  is  a 
dynamic  process.  In  North  America,  the 
visible  evidence  suggests  that  our  cities 
are  still  in  their  early  stages.  Such 
phenomena  as  the  destruction  of  old 
buildings  and  the  erection  of  new  ones, 
widening  of  streets,  changing 
neighbourhoods,  and  disputes  over 
zoning  all  illustrate  the  process  of  change 
and  its  effects  on  the  inhabitants. 

This  inquiry  should  focus  on  the  nature 
and  impact  of  change  in  the  urban  setting. 

Most  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Ontario 
are  situated  in  locations  that  will  allow 
students  to  examine  change  through 
direct  experience  with  their  environment. 
By  collecting  and  sifting  information, 
students  can  see  how  change  takes  place 
in  urban  settings.  New  buildings,  roads,  or 
bridges  provide  opportunities  for  one  type 
of  study;  decaying  areas  or  changing  land 
uses  provide  others.  Two  areas  that  offer 
particularly  rich  opportunities  are  the 
margins  of  business  districts  and  the  outer 
limits  of  towns. 


Competition  for  space 

Locations  in  and  around  a  city  may  be 
suitable  for  more  than  one  activity  and 
therefore  competition  develops  for  the  use 
of  urban  space.  A  study  of  land  values  will 
explain  much  about  the  spatial 
organization  of  the  city.  In  fact,  cities 
provide  outstanding  examples  of  one  of 
the  major  purposes  of  geographic 
enquiry  —  seeking  and  explaining  areal 
differentiation.  Attempts  to  correlate  land 
prices  with  land  use  could  provide  the 
basis  for  study  of  a  wide  range  of  topics. 

Inquiry,  however,  should  expand  far 
beyond  questions  that  can  be  expressed 
in  monetary  terms.  The  physical,  social, 
economic,  and  aesthetic  implications  of 
the  city  as  a  place  for  people  must  remain 
in  the  forefront  of  student  concerns.  In 
addition,  this  study  should  explore 
critical  issues:  land  speculation, 
expropriation,  urban  sprawl,  and  citizens’ 
rights.  One  basic  question  pertaining  to 
what  makes  land  valuable  as  the  city 
expands  should  be  considered:  is  the 
value  of  land  determined  by  the  action  of 
the  landowner  or  the  action  of  society? 

Almost  every  community  in  Ontario  faces 
issues  that  provide  a  beginning  for 
investigations.  Discussions  that  start  with 
students’  personal  experiences  may  go  on 
to  embrace  broad  principles  of  urban 
growth. 
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Transportation 

To  a  large  degree,  the  pattern  of  traffic 
flows  within  a  city  reflects  the  distribution 
of  population  and  land  uses.  Most  people 
tend  to  follow  set  daily  routines  which 
produce  a  regular  ebb  and  flow  of  traffic 
in  and  around  urban  centres.  Means  of 
transportation  must  be  provided  not  only 
for  people  but  also  for  a  great  variety  of 
goods.  Some  of  these  goods  must  be 
distributed  in  bulk  and  others  in  package 
form;  this  complicates  the  urban 
transportation  problem.  The  supplying  of 
water,  electricity,  and  some  fuels  requires 
other  forms  of  transportation.  Most  cities 
undertake  the  obligation  to  maintain  these 
traffic  flows. 

The  challenge  to  planners  of  maintaining 
the  mobility  of  goods  and  people  has 
produced  an  intensive  search  for 
solutions  to  transportation  problems. 
Students  should  see  that  a  decision  to 
improve  circulation  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  search  for  solutions.  The  choice 
between  road-widening,  building  an 
expressway,  or  providing  rapid  transit  may 
not  be  easy.  Here  the  student  can 
encounter  the  problem  in  a  democratic 
society  of  establishing  priorities  among 
alternative  courses  of  action. 


The  impact  of  human  groups 

People  create  cities.  Much  of  the  rich 
variety  in  the  mosaic  of  city  life  derives 
from  the  mixing  of  cultural  backgrounds, 
social  interests,  and  economic  levels. 
Many  of  the  city’s  most  pressing  problems 
however,  result  from  variations  in  ethnic 
origins,  population  densities,  educational 
achievements,  and  income  levels.  A  study 
of  the  interaction  among  the  varied  groups 
of  people  within  cities  should  help 
students  develop  an  analytical  and  yet 
compassionate  approach  to  such  urban 
problems  as  slums,  ghettos,  overcrowding, 
crime,  disease,  and  the  cost  of  urban 
renewal. 

Often,  in  creating  distinctive  localities,  a 
neighbourhood  offers  an  opportunity  to 
see  the  importance  of  the  human  element. 
The  use  of  colour  and  styling  in  homes 
and  the  architectural  design  of  public  and 
institutional  buildings  reveal  much  about 
the  aesthetic  concerns  of  the  residents. 
Achieving  quality  of  life  for  urban  residents 
is  an  increasingly  important  objective 
for  planners. 
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The  costs  of  growth 

What  are  the  costs  of  living  in  a  modern 
city?  Some  costs  may  be  difficult  to 
measure  quantitatively  —  the  deterioration 
of  the  environment  or  restrictions  on  the 
individual's  style  of  living,  for  example. 
These  costs  must  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  convenience  of  the  best  in  services, 
from  garbage  collection  to  concert  halls. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  rapid  pace 
of  urban  growth  has  upset  the  traditional 
balance  and  has  made  a  staggering 
demand  on  the  human  and  financial 
resources  of  urban  areas.  Who  should 
pay  as  services  are  extended  in  the  city? 

Many  students  will  be  familiar  with  this 
theme  from  discussions  at  the  family 
dinner  table.  The  teacher  can  assist  them 
to  put  this  knowledge  into  a  broader 
perspective.  Students,  of  course,  are 
directly  involved  in  costs  that  absorb  a 
large  proportion  of  municipal  taxes. 


Planning  studies  on  the  Modern  City 

All  aspects  of  urban  studies  are  so 
complex  and  factors  so  interrelated  that 
any  study  will  involve  a  wide  number  of 
variables.  For  this  reason,  topics 
suggested  below  are  wide-ranging. 
Teachers  and  students  should  plan 
programs  that  develop  a  number  of  skills 
and  promote  familiarity  with  a  variety  of 
investigative  techniques,  as  well  as 
illustrate  characteristics  of  urban 
development.  Time  will  not  permit  the 
exploration  of  all  the  topics  presented 
here  by  all  members  of  a  class,  but  many 
are  suited  to  individual  or  small  group 
projects.  In  many  cases,  data  gathered 


will  provide  material  useful  in  other 
studies  on  different  themes. 

Suggested  Topics 

•  Cities  and  the  arts 

•  Mass  transit  v.  the  automobile 

•  Influence  of  the  automobile  on  cities 

•  Zoning:  The  clash  of  interests 

•  Role  of  planners  and  planning  boards 

•  Land  speculation  and  the  speculator 

•  Correlating  census  tract  data* 

•  Delineation  and  definition  of  central 
business  districts 

•  Racial  and  ethnic  problems  in  cities 

•  The  role  of  real  estate  agents, 
developers,  politicians,  homeowners,  and 
consumers  in  land-use  change 

•  Parking  and  expressways 

•  Engineering  traffic  to  serve  people 

•  Urban  renewal  and  renovation  in 
Ontario  towns 

•  Aesthetics,  function,  or  both? 

•  Mapping  land-use  change  over  time* 

•  Mapping  and  explaining  land  use  in 
a  selected  area 

•  Mapping  and  explaining  distribution  of 
tall  buildings  (or  plazas,  theatres,  service 
stations) 

•  Commuter  studies 

•  Traffic-flow  surveys 

•  Land  capability  studies 

•  Predicting  future  city  growth 

‘Suggestions  for  planning  this  type  of  study  may 
be  found  in  the  section  Urban  Study  Techniques. 


upper  foyer 
stair 

lower  foyer 
balcony  entrance 
balcony 
stalls 

orchestra  pit 


8  upper  stage 

9  stage 

10  fly  gallery 

1 1  fly  tower 

12  boiler  house 

13  open  area 

14  carpenter’s  shop 
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Why  do  cities  and  towns  exist  and  how  do 
they  extend  their  influence  into  the 
surrounding  lands?  This  portion  of  Urban 
Studies  explores  the  interaction  of  urban 
and  rural  settings  and  encourages 
examination  of  the  pattern  of  urban  places 
on  the  landscape. 

Fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  these 
patterns  is  an  appreciation  of  the  forces 
of  change  that  are  constantly  at  work. 

Cities  and  towns  that  originally  served  a 
rural  area  eventually  come  to  exert 
economic  power  and  cultural  influence 
over  it;  the  functions  of  towns  generally 
become  closely  identified  with  the 
economic  activity  of  the  surrounding  area; 
the  pattern  of  cities  and  towns  crystallizes 
in  one  era,  dissolves  and  re-forms  in 
another.  Recognition  of  the  agents  of 
change  and  their  effects  on  urban  networks 
is  a  key  aspect  of  these  studies. 

One  challenge  to  students  and  teachers 
will  lie  in  defining  what  is  basic  and 
non-basic  in  the  functions  of  towns. 
Another  will  be  in  recognizing  the  types  of 
influence  extended  by  towns  of  varying 
sizes.  Within  these  themes,  there  is  ample 
opportunity  to  develop  skills  and 
techniques  that  permit  students  to  gather, 
analyse,  and  present  data  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  Students  who  have  facility  with 
mathematical  and  graphical  representation 
of  material  will  find  opportunities  in  this 
section  for  the  development  of  such  skills. 
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The  support  of  towns 

Towns  exist  by  exporting  various  goods 
and  services  to  other  areas.  This  activity 
makes  the  town  fundamentally  a  place  of 
work.  The  nature  of  the  work  may  vary  — 
mining,  manufacturing,  trade,  finance, 
transportation  —  but  the  town’s  existence 
depends  primarily  on  the  availability  of 
jobs  for  its  residents.  As  a  town  grows, 
population  increase  creates  a  demand  for 
goods  and  services,  but  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  town’s  economy 
must  remain  its  export  activity.  Each  type 
of  export  activity  is  called  an  urban 
function. 

Some  towns  are  dominated  by  a  single 
industry.  It  is  worthwhile  not  only  to 
examine  the  effects  of  this  on  the  social, 
political,  and  economic  life  of  the 
community,  but  also  to  investigate  the 
consequences  when  this  function  ceases 
to  exist  or  when  productivity  becomes 
marginal.  Other  towns  provide  examples  of 
the  advantages  of  a  mixed  economy.  It  is 
often  possible  to  see  a  cross-section  of  the 
community’s  economic  structure  reflected 
in  the  occupations  of  the  parents  in  a 
single  class  of  students.  Even  the  influence 
of  small  towns  can  be  appraised  by  such 
criteria  as  school  attendance,  newspaper 
circulation,  commuting  distances,  and 
marketing  activity. 


Urban  functions  and 
regional  geography 

Kitchener  and  Hamilton  are  manufacturing 
centres;  the  economy  of  Timmins  is  based 
primarily  on  the  extraction  of  raw  materials. 
These  are  clear-cut  examples  of  dominant 
urban  functions.  Not  all  urban  centres, 
however,  lend  themselves  to  such  easy 
classification  by  function.  For  example, 
London,  Sudbury,  or  Orillia  would  be  more 
difficult  to  classify  without  further 
investigation  and  analysis. 

The  study  of  urban  functions  provides  one 
means  of  examining  the  economic 
geography  of  a  region.  Most  large  towns 
are  multifunctional,  but  the  study  of  towns 


by  function  will  allow  students  to  identify 
resort  districts,  agricultural  regions, 
manufacturing  belts,  and  other  aspects  of 
the  economic  geography  of  an  area. 
Students  who  study  the  economic  activity 
in  their  own  province  or  area  as  reflected 
in  urban  functions  will  be  able  to  better 
understand  the  reasons  behind  their  way 
of  life  and  the  possibilities  for  their  own 
futures. 

Students  can  seek  out  labour  force  data 
that  will  permit  grouping  and  mapping  of 
towns  where  similar  functions  occur  and 
patterns  are  apparent.  The  interpretation 
of  the  patterns  is  a  final  stage  in  the 
process. 
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Town  and  region 

What  effect  does  the  presence  of  a  town 
have  on  the  area  around  it?  In  man’s 
attempts  to  organize  space  on  the  earth's 
surface,  towns  and  cities  serve  specific 
purposes.  As  central  places,  centres  of 
entertainment,  and  centres  of  employment, 
towns  tend  to  organize  the  land  around 
them  into  city-centred  or  nodal  regions.  In 
the  case  of  a  large  city,  this  region  of 
interdependence  is  usually  referred  to  as 
an  urban  field.  For  small  towns,  the  term 
sphere  of  influence  is  more  common. 

Many  factors  affect  the  size  and  shape  of 
a  town’s  sphere  of  influence.  Theoretically 
the  shape  would  be  circular,  but  ideal 
examples  are  seldom  found  in  the  field. 
Students  can  employ  a  wide  variety  of 
techniques  to  delimit  and  account  for  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  an  urban  centre. 

This  investigation  should  provide  an  ideal 
way  to  employ  the  sources  of  information 
available  in  the  community. 


The  urban  hierarchy 

Urban  geographers  have  developed  a 
body  of  locational  theory  which  illustrates 
that  towns  in  agricultural  areas  tend  to 
cluster  at  certain  levels  of  size  and 
commercial  complexity.  In  densely 
populated  areas  such  as  Southern 
Ontario’s  highly  industrialized  Golden 
Horseshoe,  the  hierarchy  tends  to  be 
obscured.  Selection  of  a  rural  area  with 
many  service  centres  will  illustrate  the 
operation  of  the  theory. 
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The  changing  urban  network 


Elsewhere  in  this  guideline  attention  is 
drawn  to  constant  changes  in  land  use  as 
a  basic  condition  in  urban  affairs.  The 
pattern  of  towns  and  cities  is  also  subject 
to  change.  Technological  innovations, 
particularly  in  transportation,  bring  about 
rearrangement  of  the  pattern  and  function 
of  urban  networks.  With  the  introduction  of 
elevators,  diesel  locomotives,  and  food¬ 
freezing  techniques,  redistribution  of  large 
numbers  of  people  has  taken  place.  The 
construction  of  a  new  facility  such  as  a 
bridge  or  expressway  also  produces 
far-reaching  changes  in  urban  networks. 

In  other  cases,  policy  decisions  by 
corporations  or  governments  have 
produced  rearrangement  of  population 
over  large  areas.  Thus  the  fortunes  of 
towns  may  flourish  or  decline. 

This  growth  or  decline  puts  an  historical 
perspective  on  change  and  also  permits 
projection  of  trends  into  the  future. 

Inquiries  into  the  form  of  urban-network 
change  may  vary:  some  students  will  show 
interest  in  the  causes  and  effects  of 
changes,  others  in  the  effects  of 
dislocation  on  the  population.  In  either 
case,  students  will  gain  if  they  expand  their 
investigation  to  cover  an  entire  urban 
network. 
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Planning  studies  on  the  growth  and 
support  of  towns 

This  section  of  Urban  Studies  provides 
many  opportunities  for  students  to 
organize  and  carry  out  their  own  forms  of 
research.  By  using  studies  at  various 
scales,  from  the  sample  study  of  a  single 
store  or  town  to  world-wide  patterns  of 
major  cities  or  metropolitan  areas,  the 
student  can  reach  a  number  of  valid 
generalizations  about  the  organization  of 
urban  places.  Recognition  of  the  third 
dimension  in  the  use  of  urban  space  is  an 
important  factor.  In  creating  maps,  graphs, 
films,  and  models  the  student  is  able  to  see 
the  way  data  can  be  gathered,  assembled, 
and  presented.  By  using  maps,  statistics, 
case  studies,  graphs,  and  models  he 
develops  new  forms  of  personal  literacy. 
This  approach  may  enable  students  who 
have  difficulty  in  communicating  verbally 
to  express  themselves  effectively  through 
presentations. 

One  prerequisite  for  the  success  of 
individual  or  group  work  is  the  availability 
of  a  variety  of  material  with  which  students 
may  work.  The  teacher  should  consider  the 
wealth  of  resources  available  in  the 
community  as  well  as  in  the  school 
resource  centre.  Many  valuable  sources  of 
material  are  available  from  planning 
boards  or  municipal  offices,  as  well  as 
from  federal  and  provincial  government 
departments.  Often  local  citizens  are 
willing  to  assist  by  providing  time  or 
resources.  A  number  of  Ontario  secondary 
school  classes  have  been  directly  involved 
with  studies  that  explore  the  concept  of 
regional  government  in  their  locality. 

The  suggestions  that  follow  offer  only  a 


limited  number  of  possibilities  to  explore 
the  themes  in  this  section.  However,  the 
list  is  far  from  complete;  it  can  be 
expanded  to  include  many  topics  of 
interest  to  a  particular  community. 


Selected  Bibliography 

Association  of  American  Geographers.  Theories 
of  Urban  Location.  Washington,  D.C.:  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Geographers. 

This  excellent  book  is  a  valuable  teacher's 
reference. 


Suggested  topics 

•  The  community  and  regional  planning 

•  The  basic  and  non-basic  functions  of 
the  community 

•  Single-function  towns  such  as  Banff, 
Wawa,  Kitimat 

•  Towns  with  diversified  functions 

•  Study  of  a  town  experiencing  economic 
decline 

•  Functional  classification  of  towns  by 
labour  force  data 

•  Comparison  of  the  uses  of  a 
metropolitan  and  a  local  newspaper 

•  Delimitation  and  definition  of  a  town’s 
sphere  of  influence 

•  The  functions  of  towns  as  defined  by 
size 

•  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  its  effect 
on  Southern  Ontario 

•  The  Macdonald-Cartier  Freeway  and  its 
effect  on  Southern  Ontario 

•  The  effect  of  railway  building  on  Western 
Canada 

•  Go-train  service  and  its  effect  on  urban 
patterns 

•  The  Grand  Trunk  corridor 

•  Survey  of  shopping  patterns  using 
interview  techniques* 

‘Suggestions  for  planning  this  type  of  study  may 
be  found  in  the  section  Urban  Study  Techniques. 


Berry,  Brian  J.L.  Geography  of  Market  Centers 
and  Retail  Distribution.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  1967. 

This  is  one  of  the  Economic  Geography  Series 
of  small  paperback  books.  Though  written  for 
college  students,  it  would  be  useful  background 
for  a  teacher,  especially  in  regard  to  Central 
Place  Theory. 

Berry,  Brian  J.L.,  and  Horton,  Frank  E. 
Geographic  Perspectives  on  Urban  Systems. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  1970. 
In  this  senior  college-level  reference  on  urban 
systems  a  number  of  integrated  readings  are 
included. 

Boylan,  Myles,  et  al.  Economics  of  the 
Community.  (Studies  in  Economic  Issues 
Series.)  Glenview,  III.:  Scott,  Foresman  & 
Company,  1961 . 

This  book  offers  a  clear  presentation  of  basic 
principles,  written  for  senior  high  school 
students. 

Dickinson,  Robert  E.  City  and  Region:  A 
Geographical  Interpretation.  New  York: 
Humanities  Press,  Inc.,  1964. 

This  well  illustrated  volume  is  one  of  the  best 
studies  available  on  the  city  and  its  region. 

Jones,  Emrys.  Towns  and  Cities.  London: 

Oxford  University  Press,  1966. 

Students  will  find  interesting  reading  in  this 
inexpensive  paperback  which  includes  many 
maps  and  statistical  charts. 

ffi  Kaplan,  Harold.  The  Regional  City.  Toronto: 
CBC  Publications,  1965. 

Based  mainly  on  Toronto,  this  is  a  description 
of  the  social  and  economic  transformation  of 
the  modern  city,  with  emphasis  on  the 
responses  of  governments  to  the  changes. 


^  Lithwick,  N.H.,  and  Paquet,  G.  Urban 
Studies:  A  Canadian  Perspective.  Toronto: 
Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.,  1968. 

This  college-level  book  of  readings  may  be 
also  useful  at  the  graduate  level. 


Martin,  J.E.  Greater  London:  An  Industrial 
Geography.  London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons  Ltd.,  1966. 
This  very  readable  book  is  a  detailed  college- 
level  reference  on  the  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  city  of  London,  England. 

51  Wade,  Mason,  ed.  The  International 
Megalopolis.  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto 
Press,  1969. 

Reports  from  the  Eighth  Annual  University  of 
Windsor  Seminar  on  Canadian-U.S.  relations 
are  included  in  this  useful  reference.  The 
growth  of  a  Great  Lakes  Megalopolis  into 
Canada  is  discussed. 
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This  section  of  the  Urban  Studies  guideline 
raises  questions  about  the  importance  of 
cities  to  the  past,  present,  and  future  of 
man.  From  the  time  when  agricultural 
surplus  first  allowed  people  to  live  together 
in  stationary  groups,  urban  centres  have 
existed.  In  ancient  and  medieval  times, 
some  centres  extended  their  influence 
over  much  of  the  known  world.  The 
nineteenth  century  transformation  of 
production  by  factories  run  with  machinery 
and  powered  by  fossil  fuels  introduced  the 
much  more  recent  phenomenon  of 
urbanization.  Freed  by  technology  of  many 
of  the  historical  restrictions  on  size,  the 
twentieth  century  city  mushrooms.  The 
problem  remains:  how  to  make  these 
enormous  cities  livable. 

As  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  world’s 
population  moves  from  rural  settings  to 
towns  and  cities,  the  unprecedented 
growth  in  world  population  makes  it 
imperative  to  examine  the  causes  and 
effects  of  urbanization.  In  industrial 
nations,  the  pull  of  economic  opportunity 
and  personal  independence  has  lured 
people  to  the  city;  in  less  developed  nations, 
rural  poverty  has  pushed  people  from 
the  countryside.  Many  students  see 
the  issues  of  urbanization,  overpopulation, 
and  pollution  as  the  key  problems  facing 
the  world  today.  Each  has  meaning  for  all 
citizens. 

In  either  case,  the  rapid  rate  of  urbanization 
is  causing  mounting  problems  everywhere. 
Many  migrants  enter  the  web  of  the  city 
with  high  expectations.  For  many,  the 
reality  meets  or  exceeds  the  expectations; 
for  others  without  specialized  training  or 
skills,  the  challenges  to  be  faced  are  too 
great. 

One  strength  of  the  city  —  its  capacity  to 
provide  a  vast  variety  of  career 
opportunities  —  is  also  its  weakness.  In 
becoming  adapted  to  specialized  tasks,  its 
citizens  become  dependent  on  one 
another  to  perform  the  many  other  tasks 
necessary  to  sustain  a  high  level  of  living. 
The  web  of  interdependence  thus  created 
is  fragile,  and  even  minor  dislocations 
affect  everyone  in  its  net.  Strikes,  snowfalls, 
and  power  failures  are  only  a  few 
occurrences  that  can  cause  disruption  in 
vital  services. 

If  men  are  going  to  continue  to  share  the 
limited  space  available  in  the  city,  solutions 
to  such  problems  as  riots,  juvenile 
delinquency,  mental  illness,  and 
alcoholism  must  be  found.  Within  the  three 
themes  suggested  in  this  section,  students 
and  teachers  can  find  many  issues  that  will 
provide  examples  of  both  the  beneficial 
and  the  detrimental  effects  of  urbanization 
on  our  society. 
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Urbanization 

For  thousands  of  years  cities  have  exerted 
their  influence  over  the  affairs  of  men,  but 
the  dramatic  change  in  the  pace  of 
urbanization  is  characteristic  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Rapid  urbanization  and 
the  problems  associated  with  it  are 
affecting  almost  every  nation  on  earth. 

The  changing  urban-rural  ratio  that 
identifies  urbanization  can  be  easily 
illustrated  in  quantitative  terms,  but  the 
process  of  urbanization  is  important  for  the 
dramatic  effects  it  has  on  the  land  and 
people  caught  up  in  its  course.  How  do  the 
migrations  of  previous  centuries  differ  from 
those  occurring  today?  How  have  the 
social,  economic,  political,  industrial,  or 
technological  revolutions  of  the  last  three 
hundred  years  influenced  the  flow  of 
people  to  urban  areas?  What  problems 
have  accompanied  the  accelerated  pace  in 
recent  decades?  Are  the  traditional 
institutions  of  family,  church,  and  state 
able  to  handle  the  pressures  created? 
What  frameworks  can  citizens,  politicians, 
and  planners  develop  to  cope  with  the 
mounting  problems? 

The  range  of  possibilities  for  study  is 
extensive.  The  need  for  answers  is  acute. 
This  study  should  encourage  students  to 
define  and  explore  the  issues  that 
accompany  rapid  urbanization. 


Primate  cities 

The  notion  of  a  primate  city  has  long 
intrigued  students  of  urban  affairs.  Paris, 
Buenos  Aires,  Copenhagen,  and  Vienna 
provide  excellent  examples  for  study  of 
cities  that  can  be  identified  with  a  country 
as  opposed  to  those  that  represent  a  single 
region  within  a  country.  Rome  and  Milan, 
Barcelona  and  Madrid,  Sydney  and 
Melbourne,  or  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
are  examples  of  cities  that  rival  each  other 
for  primate  status. 

An  examination  of  the  status  of  the  city  in 
the  region  or  country  permits  an  appraisal 
of  the  role  of  cities  in  shaping  national 
culture.  From  surrounding  areas,  energetic 
and  ambitious  citizens  come  to  contribute 
their  energy  and  talents,  and  the  city  thus 


reflects  the  culture  of  its  region.  Once 
established,  the  city’s  population  is  further 
enriched  by  immigrants  from  its  region  and 
the  world,  and  it  becomes  the  cultural 
leader  for  the  region  it  serves  or  for  a 
whole  country. 

This  theme  will  allow  students  to  explore 
the  extent  to  which  a  particular  city 
epitomizes  aspects  of  a  national  or  regional 
culture.  Some  may  wish  to  investigate  the 
extent  to  which  urban  cultures  transcend 
political  boundaries,  making  cities 
resemble  each  other  much  more  than  they 
resemble  the  regions  in  which  they  are 
located. 

An  extension  of  this  study  might  inquire 
into  whether  city  dwellers  are  more 
international  than  national  in  their  outlook. 
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The  shape  to  come 

Throughout  history,  cities  have  reflected 
the  times  in  which  they  existed.  Thus  the 
urban  environment  of  the  future  will 
probably  differ  as  much  from  the  metropolis 
of  today  as  the  latter  differs  from  the 
self-contained  cathedral  town  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

An  appreciation  of  the  environment  and 
function  of  cities  at  various  times  in  history 
might  provide  a  starting  point  for  inquiry. 
This  may  lead  to  a  greater  concern  for  the 
present  state  and  future  destiny  of  cities. 
Local  investigation  will  no  doubt  provide 
ample  evidence  that  many  of  today’s 
patterns  and  problems  are  a  legacy  of  the 
past.  This  may  encourage  students  to 
consider  the  importance  of  the  planning 
process  in  developing  cities  that  serve 
today’s  residents  well  yet  will  not  encumber 
future  generations  with  difficult  problems. 

It  is  certain  that  maintenance  of  a 
satisfactory  urban  environment  will  be  a 
critical  requirement  for  the  future.  At 
present,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
man  has  not  learned  to  manage  his  urban 
environments  adequately  and  that  current 
solutions  to  many  problems  are  far  from 
satisfactory.  Traffic  congestion,  inadequate 
housing,  and  pollution  are  but  a  few  of  the 


typical  problems  that  plague  virtually  every 
city.  Growing  public  concern  may 
eventually  lead  to  solutions  to  the 
problems,  but  because  solutions  are  often 
costly,  inconvenient,  or  politically 
unpopular,  they  require  time  to  implement. 
Issues  related  to  further  city  growth  are 
being  discussed  and  debated  daily.  By 
studying  such  issues  in  depth  and  listening 
to  the  views  of  others,  students  can  see  the 
complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  decision¬ 
making  process. 

One  type  of  exercise  can  involve  students 
in  planning  a  new  urban  centre.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  a  city  may  be  planned 
to  accommodate  further  growth. 
Decentralization  into  new  towns  may  be  a 
solution  in  some  cases.  In  others,  urban 
renewal  or  restoration  of  core  areas  may 
be  an  alternative.  Experience  with  building 
new  towns  and  rebuilding  ravaged  cities 
will  be  useful  in  showing  how  expectations 
and  results  often  differ  markedly.  Here  the 
work  of  pioneers  in  architecture  and  town 
planning  is  relevant:  Wright,  Howard,  and 
LeCorbusier  are  examples.  Whether  men 
of  the  present  can  formulate  new  concepts 
of  urban  design  and  adapt  emerging 
technologies  to  produce  a  humane  urban 
environment  for  the  twenty-first  century 
remains  a  disturbing  question. 


Planning  studies  on  urbanization  and 
society 

As  cities  become  the  habitat  for  increasing 
proportions  of  the  world’s  population,  into 
what  courses  is  man’s  destiny  being 
directed?  If  cities  are  major  influences  in 
moulding  national  culture,  what  new  social 
order  can  we  look  forward  to? 

Capital  is  accumulated,  politicians  make 
decisions,  goods  change  hands,  the  media 
transmit  messages;  and  the  results  of 
these  acts  influence  the  lives  of  others  far 
from  the  urban  scene. 

Of  paramount  concern  is  the  effect  that  the 
urbanization  process  has  on  man.  The 
topics  suggested  below  offer  students  and 
teachers  a  choice  that  will  allow  them  to 
undertake  studies  of  personal  interest.  The 
list  is  not  exhaustive;  other  topics  may  be 
added  as  desired.  The  objective  is  to 
explore  the  interaction  of  men  and  cities. 

Suggested  topics 

•  Megalopolis:  How  big  is  too  big? 

•  Urbanization  and  agriculture 

•  Planning  the  future  city* 

•  Urban  metabolism:  The  origin, 
consumption,  and  disposal  of  goods  and 
services 

•  Urban  sprawl:  What  are  the  costs? 

•  Suburbia,  exurbia,  and  status 

•  Cities  and  pollution 

•  The  official  town  plan 

•  Neighbourhoods:  Are  they  unique? 

•  Migration  in  Canada 

•  Forces  creating  cities  —  sociological, 
technological,  legislative,  and  economic 

•  Are  cities  obsolete  for  modern  man? 

•  Satellite  cities:  A  new  way  of  life  for 
urban  man 

•  Brasilia 

•  Life  in  New  Towns 

•  Has  Canada  a  primate  city? 

•  Industrialization  and  urbanization 

•  Crowding  and  human  behaviour 

•  Ottawa’s  National  Capital  Commission 
Plan 

‘Suggestions  for  planning  this  type  of  study  may 
be  found  in  the  section  Urban  Study  Techniques. 
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topic  is  useful  for  reference  purposes. 

Smithsonian  Institute.  The  Fitness  of  Man’s 
Environment.  Washington,  D.C.:  Smithsonian 
Institute,  1968. 

This  book  consists  of  papers  delivered  at  a 
Smithsonian  Symposium  in  1967.  There  is  a 
strong  emphasis  on  urban  problems. 

Toynbee,  Arnold.  Cities  on  the  Move.  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1970. 

An  eminent  historian  puts  a  perspective  on 
cities,  tracing  their  role  through  time  and 
considering  their  future. 
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One  purpose  of  this  guideline  is  to 
encourage  teachers  to  introduce  more 
studies  that  allow  the  individual  student  to 
become  involved  with  work  that  is  of 
particular  interest  to  him.  Throughout  a 
course  on  Urban  Studies,  teachers  can 
provide  many  opportunities  for  students  to 
gather  material,  analyse  it,  and  formulate 
generalizations  or  conclusions  from  it. 

This  section  on  urban  study  techniques 
suggests  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
specific  types  of  studies  may  be  planned. 
Because  no  two  schools,  teachers,  or 
classes  are  alike,  no  specific  data  are 
given.  Rather,  simple  plans  for 
implementation  of  activities  in  which 
students  are  actively  involved  have  been 
included. 

Teachers  and  students  who  wish  to  employ 
a  variety  of  techniques  will  recognize 
opportunities  for  their  use  within  the 
formats  described. 

For  most  schools,  the  prime  source  of  data 
for  an  Urban  Studies  course  is  the 
community  that  the  school  serves.  Many 
teachers  enjoy  the  co-operation  oLJS 
municipal  offices,  planning  boards,  and 
historical  societies.  The  celebration  of 
Canada’s  centennial  in  1967  encouraged 
many  Ontario  communities  to  research  and 
publish  material  that  provides  valuable 
references.  Other  sources  of  printed  and 


audio-visual  materials  are  presented  in  the 
section  on  resource  material  in  this 
guideline.  With  material  related  to  urban 
studies  now  being  produced  and 
distributed  in  increasing  quantities,  much 
of  this  will  be  dated  or  replaced  by  d 
superior  sources  in  a  short  time. 
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Correlating  census  tract  data 

A  study  of  the  variety  of  distinctive  areas 
within  the  city  takes  place  in  two  phases. 
The  initial  step  entails  identifying  and 
describing  the  characteristics  of  the  areas 
chosen  for  study.  The  second  and  more 
important  phase  consists  in  formulation 
and  explanation  of  the  process  that  created 
the  area’s  personality. 

Census  tract  data  are  available  for  large 
cities,  roughly  those  over  100,000  in 
population.  Among  the  interesting  and 
useful  variables  included  are  those  related 
to  national  origins,  religious  affiliations, 
occupations,  and  income  levels.  These 
data  allow  graphic  comparison  of  a  wide 
number  of  socio-economic  variables. 

Using  appropriate  techniques,  students 
can  attempt  to  find  correlations  among 
variables  such  as  income  levels  and 
educational  attainment,  or  immigrants  and 
occupations.  These  may  be  made  more 
graphic  through  mapping  and  overlay 
techniques. 


Most  of  the  census  tract  data  chosen  will 
provide  information  about  people. 
Therefore,  in  accounting  for  the 
distinctiveness  of  areas,  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  factors  affecting  personal, 
family,  and  corporate  decisions.  This 
consideration  touches  on  a  wide  range  of 
choices  and  may  include  anything  from  life 
styles  to  business  locations.  The  search 
for  relevant  factors  should  give  students 
insight  into  the  ways  in  which  persons 
filling  different  roles  have  different  options 
open  to  them  and  different  objectives  in 
making  their  choices.  The  choice  of 
variables  for  investigation  allows  teachers 
and  students  to  select  items  of  interest  to 
them.  Where  it  is  possible,  a  field  study  of 
the  area  analysed,  undertaken  either 
before  or  after  the  correlation  exercise, 
would  help  students  to  visualize  the  reality 
of  the  community. 

Census  tract  data  are,  of  course,  not  the 
only  means  of  acquiring  information  that 
can  be  handled  in  this  way.  The  area 
surrounding  most  schools  can  also  be 
used  for  correlation  exercises. 


Mapping  land-use  change  over  time 

Urban  dwellers  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  pace  at  which  land  use  changes  in 
some  parts  of  the  city.  An  investigation  into 
the  process  by  which  various  land  uses 
compete  for  available  space  should  aid 
students  to  see  how  competition  for  land 
takes  place.  This  also  provides  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  gain  experience  in 
classifying  and  mapping  urban  land  use. 
The  data  may  be  gathered  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  An  area  adjacent  to  the  school  may 
be  used  for  practice  in  land-use  mapping. 
Students  could  collect  data  to  be  placed 
on  maps  showing  current  use  of  land. 

Often  it  is  possible  to  obtain  old  maps  or 
photographs  or  to  draw  on  the  memories 
of  older  residents  to  construct  maps 
showing  the  land  use  at  other  times.  The 
depth  and  complexity  of  the  study  will 
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depend  on  the  time  and  resource  material 
available. 

One  major  purpose  of  this  study  should  be 
to  show  who  the  decision  makers  are  and 
how  they  reach  their  decisions.  Students 
could  consider  the  roles  of  citizens, 
planners,  politicians,  speculators, 
developers,  private  industries,  conservation 
authorities,  and  government  agencies. 
Singly  or  in  co-operation,  these  are  the 
groups  who  make  decisions  that  affect  the 
landscape. 

A  highlight  of  this  study  might  be  a 
discussion  of  the  problems  created  by 
change.  Because  many  types  of  land  use 
conflict,  students  may  raise  questions 
about  the  values  and  attitudes  that 
determine  the  use  of  land  at  any  given 
time. 


Surveys  using  interview  techniques 

One  field  study  that  students  could 
undertake  is  a  survey  of  the  community’s 
shopping  patterns.  This  exercise  can  be 
carried  out  on  a  number  of  scales:  by  a 
single  student,  a  group  of  students,  an 
entire  class,  or  several  schools.  The  source 
of  information  can  be  restricted  to  random 
sampling,  a  section  of  the  community,  or 
an  entire  community.  Data  collection  can 
be  based  on  a  single  store,  a  plaza,  or 
expanded  to  an  entire  business  district,  as 
time  and  resources  permit. 

As  with  all  field  techniques,  careful 
planning  should  precede  the  actual 
collection  of  data. 

Teachers  should  assume  responsibility  for 
an  appropriate  stress  on  the  importance  of 
good  community  relations.  Every  citizen 
has  a  right  to  privacy  of  information  and 
many  persons  are  distrustful  of  information 
seekers.  The  willingness  of  an  interviewee 
to  answer  questions  should  be  taken  as  a 
sign  of  graciousness.  The  way  might 
possibly  be  paved  by  advance  publicity  on 
the  project  and  its  purposes. 

In  addition,  students  should  be  provided 
with  some  clear  means  of  identification 
and  be  able  to  offer  a  clear  explanation  of 
the  educational  purpose  of  the  information 
being  sought.  They  should  be  advised  that 
discretion  should  be  exercised  in  choosing 
the  time  and  location  of  an  interview. 
Surveys  can  give  valid  results  without 
complete  coverage  of  all  questions  and  all 
persons.  Telephone  surveys  are  best 
avoided.  Because  students  are 
representing  their  schools  in  interviews, 


consideration  should  be  given  to  questions 
of  taste  in  appearance,  manners,  and 
language.  Practice  in  interviewing 
techniques  should  provide  students  with 
an  opportunity  to  develop  a  courteous 
manner  in  dealing  with  the  public.  As 
always,  safety  precautions  should  be 
reviewed  as  traffic  near  shopping  centres 
and  on  major  streets  is  often  heavy. 

A  variety  of  types  of  information  may  be 
sought  but  questionnaires  should  be  brief 
and  easily  completed.  Needless  to  say,  the 
questions  will  reflect  the  definite  research 
objectives  established  by  teachers  and 
students  before  the  survey  begins.  Some 
questions,  such  as  those  that  relate  to  the 
age  or  financial  status  of  the  interviewee, 
are  best  avoided.  Typical  questions  may 
relate  to  distance  travelled,  types  of  goods 
purchased,  and  frequency  of  visits. 

Students  can  devise  many  ways  of 
organizing  and  presenting  data  for  analysis 
and  discussion.  Traditional  methods  such 
as  maps,  graphs,  statistics,  and  tables  are 
effective  means  of  communication. 
Hopefully,  these  studies  will  not  only 
provide  information  for  discussion,  but  also 
raise  many  additional  questions  about  the 
countless  variables  that  influence  human 
behaviour  and  about  the  accuracy  of 
conclusions  and  predictions  based  on 
survey  techniques. 

Principals  may  welcome  the  data  and 
reports  as  additions  to  the  school  library 
or  resource  centre.  Information  of  this 
nature  could  have  much  value  to  students, 
and  the  community  in  subsequent  years. 
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International  urban  man 

Is  the  world  really  becoming  a  global 
village?  What  are  the  signs  of  this 
phenomenon,  if  it  exists?  This  topic  could 
be  introduced  with  a  discussion  on  a 
question  like  the  following:  Who  would  find 
it  easier  to  adjust  to  resettlement  in  a  large 
North  American  city  such  as  New  York  or 
Toronto:  a  fifty-year-old  farm  worker  from 
Saskatchewan  or  a  newly  arrived 
immigrant  of  similar  age  from  Tokyo  or 
Istanbul? 

Students  may  be  encouraged  to  search  out 
information  in  the  form  of  articles,  photos, 
or  accounts  to  support  or  refute  points  of 
view.  Typical  comparisons  or  contrasts 
would  include  the  arts,  social  life, 
transportation,  job  opportunities, 
educational  institutions,  the 
communications  media,  and  athletic 
competitions.  In  many  schools,  the  class 
will  be  composed  of  students  from  rural 
and  urban  homes,  some  of  them  natives  of 
Canada  and  some  of  them  New  Canadians. 
Full  use  should  be  made  of  the  experience 
of  these  students. 

Another  approach  could  consist  of  a 
detailed  comparison  of  the  way  of  life  in 
two  world  capitals,  such  as  Paris  and 
Moscow,  or  perhaps  more  subtly,  two  large 
cities  within  one  country,  such  as  Montreal 
and  Vancouver. 
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Planning  the  future  city 

Very  often  the  opportunity  for  an 
experience  with  the  complex  process  of 
planning  will  exist  in  the  community.  This 
may  take  many  forms.  The  need  for  a 
highway  by-pass  of  the  town  is  one 
example;  deterioration  of  the  town’s 
commercial  core  may  be  another.  Even  if 
no  local  issue  exists,  however,  the  insight 
students  can  gain  from  involvement  in  a 
hypothetical  urban  development  project 
can  justify  its  inclusion. 

Planners  must  always  be  concerned  with 
what  exists,  as  well  as  what  will  be. 
Therefore  the  first  step  in  the  planning 
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process  might  well  be  an  inventory  of  the 
present  physical  and  man-made 
landscape.  Once  this  is  completed,  the 
challenge  lies  in  determining,  by 
investigation  and  discussion,  the  human 
and  financial  values  that  can  be  placed  on 
existing  features.  The  relative  value  of 
land,  which  varies  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  suited,  may  be 
open  to  discussion,  but  some  method  of 
determining  priorities  must  be  established. 
Sometimes  a  numerical  rating  scale  can 
be  set  up  for  purposes  of  evaluation.  This 
will  take  into  account  such  features  as  the 
presence  of  historical  buildings,  wildlife 
refuges,  commercial  or  industrial  facilities, 
residential  neighbourhoods,  parks, 
monuments,  or  good  agricultural  land. 
Often  the  data  has  been  mapped.  The 
objective  then  is  to  reach  agreement  on  the 
optimum  use  of  land  in  the  area  under 
study.  This  topic  will  inevitably  raise 
questions  on  the  values  society  holds  and 
how  these  are  determined. 

Once  the  class  reaches  agreement  on 
land-use  needs  for  the  present  and  future, 
it  may  undertake  the  problems  of 
reconciling  existing  land  use  and  ideal 
land  use.  One  useful  technique  for 
comparison  is  the  transparent  overlay. 
Students  should  realize  that  changes  will 
not  occur  quickly  and  that  actual  changes 
take  place  over  a  long  period  of  time. 


Role-playing  may  prove  a  useful  method 
for  evaluating  the  draft  plan.  Students 
choose  to  represent  the  interests  of  various 
groups  in  the  community:  age  groups, 
realtors,  merchants,  utility  companies,  and 
civic  officials  are  examples.  These  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  debate  the  issues 
involved  in  the  plans  as  they  affect  their 
interests.  Basing  their  judgements  on  the 
nature  of  the  plan  or  the  issues  involved, 
students  can  suggest  which  persons’  views 
deserve  consideration  in  the  planning 
process. 

Additional  discussion  on  related  topics, 
such  as  zoning  and  expropriation  as 
solutions  to  problems  of  land  use,  would 
fit  well  into  this  study.  One  important 
objective  would  be  an  appreciation  by 
students  of  the  human,  aesthetic,  political, 
and  economic  problems  inherent  in 
organizing  urban  space.  Students  should 
consider  whether  compromise  is  a 
weakness  or  a  necessity  in  a  complex, 
democratic  society. 
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Life  Magazine.  Water  Pollution.  (Educational 
Reprints.)  New  York:  Life  Magazine,  the  Time 
and  Life  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

This  is  an  inexpensive,  visual  presentation  of 
the  topic  in  full  colour,  printed  on  the  same 
size  paper  as  the  magazine  itself.  Environment: 
What  Can  be  Done  is  another  book  in  the  same 
series. 

Lynch,  Kelvin.  Image  of  the  City.  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  The  M.I.T.  Press,  1960. 

The  author  considers  the  "Image  of  the 
Environment”  in  Jersey  City,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Boston,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  latter. 
Numerous  graphics  are  included  in  paperback 
form. 
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McGee,  T.  G.  The  Southeast  Asian  City. 
London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons  Ltd.,  1967. 

This  book  is  mainly  an  account  of  the  social 
geography  of  the  primate  cities  in  southeast 
Asia. 

McHarg,  Ian  L.  Design  with  Nature.  Garden 
City,  N.Y.:  Natural  History  Press,  1969. 

In  this  book,  which  he  has  described  as  "a 
simple  plan  for  man  in  nature”,  the  author 
shows  how  physical  and  social  factors  should 
be  considered  in  planning  for  a  variety  of 
environments. 

McKelvey,  Blake.  The  Emergence  of  Metropol¬ 
itan  America,  1915-1966.  New  Jersey,  N.J.: 
Rutgers  University  Press,  1968. 

This  reference  book,  illustrated  with  photos 
and  maps,  focuses  on  a  crucial  period  of 
American  urban  development. 

m  Marsh,  Leonard.  Communities  in  Canada. 
Toronto:  McClelland  &  Stewart  Limited,  1970. 
Canada’s  towns  and  cities  are  described  by 
type  and  size  in  a  paperback  of  the  Curriculum 
Resource  Books  Series. 

Mayer,  Harold  M.,  et  al.  A  Modern  City:  Its 
Geography.  Essay  reprinted  from  1969  Journal 
of  Geography.  Chicago,  III.:  National  Council 
for  Geography  Education. 

This  reprint  is  particularly  useful  to  the  urban 
geography  teacher,  as  a  number  of  essays 
involve  the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  addition 
to  its  content. 

m  Metro  Toronto  Planning  Board.  Metropol¬ 
itan  Toronto  Key  Facts.  Toronto:  Metro  Toronto 
Planning  Board,  1970. 

Many  maps  and  charts  are  used  to  give  an 
excellent  and  detailed  summary  of  Metro 
Toronto  and  its  region. 

Moholy-Nagy,  Sibyl.  Matrix  of  Man.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1968. 

This  profusely  illustrated  book  traces  devel¬ 
opments  in  urban  design  and  architecture. 

Murphy,  Raymond  E.  The  American  City:  An 
Urban  Geography.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  1 966. 

Many  techniques  of  Urban  Geography  are 
applied  in  this  study,  which  is  very  useful  for 
the  study  of  American  cities. 

Oram,  Nigel.  Towns  in  Africa.  New  York: 

Oxford  University  Press,  1965. 

This  is  a  small  100-page  paperback  on  the 
topic. 

Owen,  Wilfred,  and  Bowen,  Ezra.  Wheels. 

Life’s  Science  Library  Series.  New  York:  Time 
Incorporated,  1967. 

This  book  includes  a  history  of  transportation 
and  a  well  illustrated  look  at  the  modern  urban 
transportation  problem. 

Oxford  Regional  Economic  Atlas  of  the  U.S. 
and  Canada.  London:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1967. 

Maps  of  many  of  the  major  urban  regions  of 
North  America  are  included  in  the  atlas. 


Passonneau,  J.  R.,  and  Wurman,  R.  S.  Urban 
Atlas:  Twenty  American  Cities.  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  The  M.l.T.  Press,  1967. 

An  expensive  but  unusual  atlas  shows 
significant  variables  in  twenty  major  U.S.  cities 
by  means  of  maps  using  computer  techniques. 

m  Plunkett,  Thomas  J.  Urban  Canada  and  Its 
Government:  A  Study  of  Municipal  Organiza¬ 
tion.  Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada 
Ltd.,  1968. 

This  study  describes  various  forms  of 
Canadian  municipal  organization  and  related 
problems.  Organizational  charts  and  a  useful 
bibliography  are  included. 

! *[  Putnam,  R.  G.;  Kettle,  P.  J.;  and  Taylor,  F.  J.; 
eds.  Geography  of  Urban  Places.  Toronto: 
Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.,  1970. 

Selected  readings  give  a  comprehensive  view 
of  urban  factors.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  contrasting  points  of  view. 


Rand,  C.  Los  Angeles:  The  Ultimate  City.  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1967. 

Los  Angeles  is  examined  as  the  possible 
ultimate  form  in  city  development.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  its  unique  physical  pattern  and 
its  most  persistent  problems  —  cars,  smog, 
and  water. 

!+l  Regional  Development  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Treasury  and  Economics. 
Design  for  Development:  The  Toronto-Centred 
Region.  Toronto:  Government  of  Ontario,  1970. 
Published  as  an  inexpensive  paperback,  this 
study  provides  the  government  guidelines 
for  the  future  development  of  the  Toronto 
region.  A  number  of  excellent  maps  are 
included. 

Regional  Plan  Association.  Urban  Design 
Manhattan.  New  York:  The  Viking  Press  Inc., 
1969. 

An  expensive  but  unusually  detailed  and  well- 
mapped  view  of  Manhattan,  offers  suitable 
material  for  classes  studying  New  York  City 
in  depth. 

Reiss,  A.  J.,  ed.  Louis  Wirth  on  Cities  and 
Social  Life.  Chicago,  III.:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1964. 

Many  of  these  selected  essays  by  Louis  Wirth 
of  the  famous  Chicago  School  of  Sociologists 
are  devoted  to  social  organization. 

Rodwin,  Lloyd.  Nations  and  Cities.  Boston, 
Mass.:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1970. 

In  this  detailed  reference  book,  sub-titled  "A 
Comparison  of  Strategies  for  Urban  Growth”, 
accounts  of  urban  growth  are  provided  from 
across  the  world. 

Schwartz,  Alvin.  Old  Cities  and  New  Towns: 
The  Changing  Face  of  the  Nation.  New  York: 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Inc.,  1968. 

The  author  presents  a  junior  or  intermediate 
level  study  of  Philadelphia  that  features 
countless  photographs  and  a  very  readable 
text. 


Scorer,  Richard.  Air  Pollution.  Elmsford,  N.Y.: 
Pergamon  Press  Inc.,  1968. 

This  pocketbook,  containing  full  colour  photos, 
provides  a  detailed  look  at  many  of  the 
technical  aspects  of  air  pollution. 

Smailes,  Arthur  E.  The  Geography  of  Towns. 
5th  ed.  New  York:  Hutchinson'University 
Library,  1966.  , 

This  old  but  fairly  easy-to-read  publication 
considers  major  urban  aspects  in  an  intro¬ 
ductory  way. 

Spiegel,  Hans  B.  C.  Citizen  Participation  in 
Urban  Development.  2  vols.  Washington,  D.C.: 
National  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States,  1968. 

Volume  one  of  this  series  consists  of  readings 
on  Concepts  and  Issues,  volume  two  of 
readings  on  Cases  and  Programs. 

Spreiregen,  Paul.  The  Architecture  of  Towns 
and  Cities.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
1965. 

The  design  of  cities  and  their  suburbs  is 
treated  in  a  profusely  illustrated  volume. 

Starr,  Roger.  Urban  Choices:  The  City  and  Its 
Critics.  Baltimore  Md.:  Penguin  Books,  1966. 
This  college-level  reference  describes  city 
problems  and  provides  some  solutions.  The 
views  of  certain  critics  are  closely  assessed. 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S.  Washington, 
D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 

This  extremely  useful  volume,  published 
annually,  provides  up-to-date  statistics  on 
urban  and  many  other  aspects  of  the  U.S. 

!♦]  Stone,  Leroy  O.  Urban  Development  in 
Canada.  1961  Census  Monograph.  Ottawa: 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1967. 

This  comprehensive  study  focuses  in  on  the 
demographic  aspects  of  the  topic  as  revealed 
by  the  1961  census. 

Storm,  Michael.  Urban  Growth  in  Britain. 
London:  Oxford  Printing  Press,  1965. 

An  extremely  graphic  presentation  of  the  topic, 
this  inexpensive  paperback  book  is  useful 
from  the  intermediate  grades  up. 

Strauss,  A.  L.,  ed.  The  American  City:  A 
Sourcebook  of  Urban  Imagery.  Chicago,  III.: 
Aldine  Publishing  Co.,  1968. 

This  selection  of  readings  represents  a  variety 
of  views  on  American  cities.  Many  were 
written  in  the  19th  century. 

Taylor,  Gordon  R.  The  Doomsday  Book. 

London:  Thames  &  Hudson,  1970. 

The  author  provides  an  interesting  look  at 
pollution  from  a  great  many  perspectives.  The 
book  includes  a  section  on  the  problem  in 
cities. 

Time-Life  Books.  The  District  of  Columbia. 

New  York:  Time-Life  Books,  1968. 

This  book,  printed  in  full  colour,  includes  many 
maps,  photos,  and  charts  of  urban  Washington. 
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Toynbee,  Arnold.  Cities  of  Destiny.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1967. 

A  large  “coffee  table  style’’  book,  this  lavishly 
illustrated  volume  provides  a  look  at  cities 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present.  Many  large 
full-colour  photos  are  included. 

m  University  of  Waterloo.  The  Planning  and 
Resources  Institute.  Contact  in  Urban  and 
Regional  Affairs.  Waterloo,  Ontario:  Planning 
&  Resources  Institute. 

In  this  bimonthly  Canadian  newsletter  on 
developments  in  urban  affairs,  subscribers  are 
provided  with  essays  on  new  developments, 
current  research  projects,  and  descriptions 
of  new  books  and  materials. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Symposium  on 
Man  and  Nature  in  the  City.  Washington,  D.C.: 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1968. 

The  title  is  self-explanatory.  The  contributions 
provide  a  variety  of  perspectives,  including 
those  of  private  developers,  government 
agencies,  and  academics. 

ffl  Varennes,  Jean  de,  and  Lavallee,  Jean. 
Holt  World  Atlas.  Toronto:  Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston,  1970. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  demographic  maps, 
this  atlas  includes  land-use  maps  in  colour  of 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Vancouver,  Edmonton,  and 
New  York. 


Vernon,  Raymond.  Metropolis  1985:  An 
Interpretation  of  the  Findings  of  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Region  Study.  Garden  City,  N.Y.: 
Doubleday  &  Company  Inc.,  1963. 

This  interesting  paperback  provides  a  brief 
look  at  New  York’s  past  and  present  and  an 
assessment  of  its  future  development.  Many 
maps  and  charts  are  used  to  document  the 
interpretation. 

The  World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts.  New 
York:  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

This  annual  publication  is  an  excellent  source 
of  up-to-date  statistical  data  on  urban 
populations  and  other  topics.  It  is  available 
at  many  newsstands. 


Films 

A  list  of  film  distributors  may  be  found  on 
page  34. 

Autos  and  All  That  Traffic.  Produced  by 
McGraw-Hill,  1969.  25  mins,  colour. 

Basically  an  investigation  into  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  of  the  car,  this  film  offers  some 
suggestions  on  how  the  problem  can  be 
reduced. 

ffi  Boomsville.  Produced  by  the  National  Film 
Board,  1967.  10  mins,  colour. 

Using  an  animated  cartoon  technique,  the  film 
traces  the  growth  of  a  city  from  a  tiny  settle¬ 
ment  to  a  smoggy,  jammed  metropolis  of 
today. 

Bulldozed  America.  Produced  by  Carousel 
Films.  1965.  25  mins.  b/w. 

The  problems  of  resources,  conservation,  and 
urban  expansion  are  discussed. 

Challenge  of  Urban  Renewal.  Produced  by 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.  28  mins,  colour. 

By  focusing  on  scenes  of  city  development 
that  make  urban  renewal  necessary,  this  film 
points  up  some  of  the  problems  involved: 
advertising,  modern  homes,  freeways,  air  and 
water  pollution,  impoverished  areas. 

W  The  Changing  City.  Produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board,  1964.  27  mins,  colour. 
Offering  a  summary  of  activities  in  a  city,  this 
film  concentrates  on  the  role  of  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

Chicago:  Midland  Metropolis.  Produced  by 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1963.  22  mins, 
colour. 

Using  Chicago  as  an  example,  the  film  studies 
the  factors  that  contribute  to  urban  growth, 
such  as  geographical  location,  transportation, 
industrialization,  and  immigration. 

W  The  City  and  Its  Region.  Produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board,  1963.  28  mins.  b/w. 

This  film  demonstrates  how  cities  have  thrived 
best  in  harmony  with  the  countryside,  and 
questions  whether  balance  can  be  maintained 
or  restored  in  today’s  urban  sprawl. 

W  The  City:  As  Man’s  Home.  Produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board,  1963.  28  mins.  b/w. 

The  problem  of  city  housing  illustrates  the  fact 
that  in  our  cities  communal  standards  of 
living  fall  as  personal  standards  rise. 

W  The  City:  Cars  or  People.  Produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board,  1963.  28  mins.  b/w. 

This  film  studies  the  problem  of  keeping  the 
city  accessible  without  allowing  it  to  become 
congested  with  automobiles. 

!♦!  The  City:  Heaven  and  Hell.  Produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board,  1963.  28  mins.  b/w. 

The  history  of  the  city  is  traced  from  the 
origins  of  man’s  first  cities  to  the  problems 
present  in  the  modern  metropolis. 

Cities  of  the  Future.  Produced  by  McGraw-Hill 
1967,  25  mins,  colour. 

In  addition  to  presenting  several  possible 
approaches  to  urban  planning,  this  film  uses 
Philadelphia  as  an  example  of  present-day 
planning. 


ffi  City  Under  Pressure.  Produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board,  1965.  18  mins.  b/w. 
Citizens  attempting  to  solve  city  problems  in 
Edmonton  provide  a  case  study  of  municipal- 
government.  The  film  includes  much  dialogue 
between  interested  persons  and  groups. 

Crime  in  the  Cities.  Produced  by  NBC,  1967. 
30  mins.  b/w. 

This  film  questions  the  “crisis  atmosphere” 
in  the  U.S.  by  examining  crime  and  placing 
the  current  crime  wave  in  historical 
perspective. 

m  The  First  Mile  Up.  Produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board,  1961. 18  mins.  b/w. 

This  film  on  air  pollution  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  problem  by  engineers,  scientists,  and 
health  authorities. 

Food  Markets  of  London.  Produced  by  Rank, 
1968.  7  mins,  colour. 

By  examining  Covent  Garden,  Billingsgate, 
and  Smithfield,  the  film  provides  illustrative 
material  on  London’s  economic  life. 

Food  Supply:  Its  Effect  on  Civilization. 
Produced  by  Journal  Films,  1967.  15  mins, 
colour. 

This  film  traces  the  factors  that  have  either 
fostered  or  hindered  agricultural  growth  and 
consequently  civilization. 

ffl  The  Heart  of  the  City.  Produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board,  1963.  28  mins.  b/w. 

This  study  of  the  growing  sterility,  dullness, 
and  congestion  in  our  cities  suggests  that  we 
are  destroying  them. 

India:  Urban  Conditions.  Produced  by 
McGraw-Hill,  1968.  19  mins,  colour. 

This  film  offers  the  story  of  one  man’s  plight 
as  he  is  caught  in  poverty  at  a  time  of  rapid 
city  growth. 

The  Industrial  City.  Produced  by 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1969.  16  mins, 
colour. 

This  film  deals  with  many  of  the  problems  and 
possibilities  inherent  in  cities. 

Industrial  Revolution  in  the  United  States. 
Produced  by  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1968. 
23  mins,  colour. 

This  film  traces  the  historical  development  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  part  industriali¬ 
zation  played  in  the  rise  of  the  cities  is  also 
depicted. 

m  Little  Burgundy.  Produced  by  the  National 
Film  Board,  1969.  20  mins.  b/w. 

By  concentrating  on  the  human  aspects  of 
urban  renewal,  this  film  explains  the  role  of 
citizens  in  a  downtown  Montreal  community 
faced  with  dispersal  due  to  renewal. 
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Megalopolis:  Cradle  of  the  Future.  Produced 
by  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1962.  22  mins, 
colour. 

The  life  and  problems  of  Megalopolis,  the 
urbanized  northeastern  seaboard  extending 
from  Boston  to  Washington,  D.C.  is  examined. 
The  film  shows  metropolitan  centres,  transpor¬ 
tation  networks,  harbours,  suburban  and 
rural  areas,  and  points  out  the  need  for  better 
organization  of  the  suburban  sprawl  in  the 
future  course  of  urbanization. 

New  Course  for  Halifax.  Produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board,  1961.  13  mins.  b/w. 

This  film  shows  how  attractive  low-rent 
housing  and  new  opportunities  for  business 
and  industry  were  created  by  clearing  a  ten- 
block  slum  area  in  the  centre  of  Halifax  for 
commercial  expansion.  Displaced  families 
were  relocated  in  the  new  housing  develop¬ 
ment  of  Mulgrave  Park. 

W  The  Persistent  Seed.  Produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board,  1963.  14  mins,  colour. 
This  Christopher  Chapman  production  views 
the  growing  city  with  an  optimistic  eye. 

W  Ports  Canada.  Produced  by  the  National 
Film  Board.  16  mins,  colour. 

The  business  of  a  port  city  is  revealed  in  this 
film. 

Problems  of  Conservation:  Air.  Produced 
by  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1968.  15  mins, 
colour. 

The  adverse  effects  of  air  pollution  are 
studied  in  this  film. 

Problem  with  Water  is  People.  Produced  by 
McGraw-Hill,  1964.  25  mins,  colour. 

By  following  the  Colorado  River  into  cities, 
towns,  factories,  and  farmlands,  this  film 
shows  the  use  and  abuse  of  water. 

W  Redevelopment  in  Windsor:  The  First  Step. 
Produced  by  the  National  Film  Board,  1964. 

14  mins.  b/w. 

This  film  shows  how  the  city  of  Windsor,  aided 
by  the  provincial  and  federal  governments, 
redeveloped  an  old  section  of  the  city  into  a 
low-rental  housing  project. 

W  Regent  Park  South.  Produced  by  CMHC, 
1960.  20  mins. 

This  film  shows  how  the  Regent  Park  South 
district  of  downtown  Toronto  was  successfully 
redeveloped.  Vivid  portrayals  of  slum  condi¬ 
tions  prior  to  redevelopment  indicate  the 
financial  responsibilities  that  municipal,  prov¬ 
incial,  and  federal  governments  accepted  to 
redevelop  the  area. 

Reston:  A  Planned  Community.  Produced  by 
Sterling  Films,  1968.  10  mins,  colour. 

In  this  film  the  American  “new  town"  of  Reston 
is  presented.  Many  aspects  of  “satellite 
communities"  are  revealed. 


W  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Produced 
by  the  National  Film  Board,  1969. 

16  mins,  colour. 

Stages  in  the  development  of  the  great  inland 
water  system  are  traced,  ending  with  the  threat 
posed  by  rampant  industrial  growth  and  the 
accompanying  pollution. 

It!  River  with  a  Problem.  Produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board,  1961. 28  mins,  colour. 
This  film  on  water  pollution  uses  the  Ottawa 
River  as  an  example  of  what  happens  when  a 
river  is  used  as  a  dumping  place  for  municipal 
and  industrial  waste. 

Smalltown  U.S.A.  Produced  by  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica,  1968.  27  mins.  b/w. 

Case  studies  of  three  small  towns  are 
presented  as  discussion  points  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  and  social  problems 
created  by  the  rapidly  increasing  technology 
in  our  society  today. 

Standing  Room  Only.  Produced  by  McGraw- 
Hill,  1967.  25  mins,  colour. 

This  film  considers  the  world's  growing 
population  and  presents  some  suggestions  on 
how  growth  might  be  controlled. 

ffl  Suburban  Living:  Six  Solutions.  Produced 
by  the  National  Film  Board,  1960. 

60  mins.  b/w. 

Suburban  living  is  compared  in  several  of  the 
world’s  largest  cities  including  London, 
Rotterdam,  Stockholm,  and  Toronto. 

W  They’re  Putting  Us  Off  the  Map.  Produced 
by  the  National  Film  Board,  1969. 

28  mins,  colour. 

A  diagnosis  of  a  shrinking  town  —  Napanee, 
Ontario  —  provides  stimulus  for  thought  and 
discussion  of  social  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  a  community. 

W  To  Build  a  Better  City.  Produced  by  the 
National  Film  Board,  1964.  14  mins,  colour. 
This  film  takes  a  look  at  a  twenty-year  urban 
renewal  plan  for  Vancouver.  It  shows  the 
involvement  of  federal,  provincial,  and 
municipal  governments. 

W  Town  Planning.  Produced  by  the  National 
Film  Board,  1968.  15  mins.  b/w. 

This  film  presents  a  graphic  illustration  of  how 
the  science  of  town  planning  can  be  directed 
towards  the  replanning  of  a  city  so  that 
mistakes  of  the  past  may  be  corrected  and 
results  achieved  in  which  business,  residential, 
and  industrial  areas  are  properly  zoned. 

Trip  from  Chicago.  Produced  by  McGraw-Hill, 
1967.  25  mins,  colour. 

In  this  film,  a  number  of  research  projects  in 
transportation  are  investigated,  including 
supersonic  aircraft,  hovercraft,  and  high-speed 
express  trains. 

24th  and  Tomorrow.  Produced  by  ACI,  1966. 

22  mins.  b/w. 

The  problems  of  neighbourhood  improvement, 
conservation,  and  urban  renewal  are  revealed 
by  showing  one  man's  crusade  to  improve 
his  block. 


Urbanissimo.  Produced  by  John  Hubley,  1967. 
6  mins,  colour. 

Urban  problems  are  explored  using  cartoon 
techniques. 

Urban  Sprawl.  Produced  by  Arthur  Barr 
Productions,  1960.  15  mins,  colour. 

This  film  shows  the  characteristic  pattern  of 
recent  urban  growth  throughout  the  U.S.A.  and 
defines  the  problems  created  by  uncontrolled 
urban  sprawl  that  results  in  the  haphazard 
patchwork  of  housing. 

Distributors  of  Films 

Carman  Educational  Associates 
Agents  for:  Rank 
Pine  Grove,  Ontario. 

Canadian  Film  Institute 
Agents  for:  Journal  Films 
1762  Carling  Avenue,  Ottawa  13. 

Central  Mortgage  &  Housing  Corp. 

Information  Div.,  Ottawa  7. 

Lists  of  current  titles  are  available  upon 
request  from  any  C.M.H.C.  office. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica 
260  Falion  St.  West,.  Montreal. 

International  Tele-Film  Enterprises 
Agents  for:  Arthur  Barr  Productions 
221  Victoria  Street,  Toronto. 

Marlin  Motion  Pictures 

Agents  for:  Carousel  Films,  ACI  Productions, 
Religious  Television  Associates, 

Sterling  Educational  Films 
47  Lakeshore  Road  E.,  Port  Credit. 

McGraw-Hill  of  Canada  Ltd. 

330  Progress  Ave.,  Scarborough. 

Modern  Talking  Pictures 
Agents  for:  Imperial  Oil 
1875  Leslie  St.,  Don  Mills. 

National  Film  Board 
1  Lombard  Street,  Toronto. 

Universal  Education  &  Visual  Arts 
2450  Victoria  Park  Ave.,  Willowdale 
Visual  Education  Centre 
Agents  for:  NBC 
95  Berkeley  Street,  Toronto. 
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Kits  and  Projectuals 

[♦I  Cole-Pavey  Academic  Aids.  City  Sites. 
Cole-Pavey  Academic  Aids. 

This  inexpensive  series  includes  seven 
separate  acetate  sheets  in  black  and  white. 
These  transparencies  include  block  diagrams 
and  maps  of  a  number  of  Canadian  cities, 
including  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  and  Halifax. 

ffl  Cole-Pavey  Academic  Aids.  Topographical 
Urban  Area  Maps.  Cole-Pavey  Academic  Aids. 
In  all  there  are  eight  four-colour  topographic 
maps  in  this  series,  each  on  a  separate  sheet. 
London,  New  York,  Paris,  Calgary,  and 
Hamilton  are  some  of  the  cities  included. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Growth  of 
Medieval  Towns.  Scarborough,  Ontario: 

W.  J.  Gage  Ltd. 

This  is  a  series  of  eight  transparencies  on  the 
topic.  A  useful  study  guide  accompanies  the 
projectuals. 

ffl  McIntyre  Education  Materials.  Canadian 
Urban  Series.  Toronto:  McIntyre  Education 
Materials. 

This  is  a  series  of  six  detailed  projectuals 
which  illustrate  a  variety  of  themes  and 
concepts  in  urban  studies,  using  six  of 
Canada’s  major  cities  as  examples.  A  study 
guide  accompanies  the  set. 

Murphy,  Raymond  E.  Exercises  in  Urban 
Geography.  New  York:  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co. 
This  book  of  exercises  is  related  to  the  text 
The  American  City  by  the  same  author. 

National  Council  for  Geographic  Education. 
High  School  Geography  Project  Unit  One: 
Geography  of  Cities.  New  York:  Collier- 
MacMillan  Ltd.,  1968. 

Some  specialized  items  in  this  multi-media  kit 
are  designed  specifically  for  the  teaching  of 
urban  geography.  The  kit  includes  the  resource 
material  and  the  suggested  techniques  for 
using  them.  The  names  of  the  units  are:  City 
Location  and  Growth;  New  Orleans;  City  Shape 
and  Structure;  Portsville;  Sizes  and  Spacing  of 
Cities;  Cities  with  Special  Functions. 


ffl  National  Film  Board.  Old  Montreal.  Toronto: 
Visual  Education  Centre. 

This  two-part  series  consists  of  slides  of  build¬ 
ings  built  early  in  the  city’s  history.  Each  part 
includes  ten  slides. 

ffl  National  Film  Board.  Toronto.  Toronto: 
Visual  Education  Centre. 

This  series  includes  three  parts,  each  con¬ 
taining  ten  slides.  The  names  of  the  three  parts 
are:  Cultural  Aspects;  Physical  Features;  and 
The  Harbour. 

ffl  Projection  Arts.  Urban  Planning  Kit. 

Toronto:  Projection  Arts. 

Based  on  Metro  Toronto,  this  kit  provides  a 
large  wall-sized  aerial  photo  of  the  city  and 
class  sets  of  enlargements  of  twenty  specific 
areas.  A  land-use  transparency  is  also 
included. 

Time  Magazine.  Alternatives  to  Haphazard  City 
Growth.  Life  Educational  Reprints.  New  York: 
Time  and  Life  Building,  Rockefeller  Center. 

This  kit  includes  a  transparency  and  several 
pages  of  material  on  the  problems  of  urban 
sprawl. 


National  Film  Board.  Canadian  Cities. 

Parts  I  and  II.  Toronto:  Visual  Education  Centre. 


This  is  a  series  of  coloured  slides,  with  ten 
slides  in  each  part. 


ffl  National  Film  Board.  Canadian  Pioneer 
Village.  Toronto:  Visual  Education  Centre. 

A  series  of  six  slides  showing  the  exteriors  of 
the  main  buildings  in  the  village. 


ffl  National  Film  Board.  City  in  Transition: 


Metropolitan  Toronto.  Toronto:  Visual 
Education  Centre. 


In  this  multi-media  kit  are  filmstrips,  slides, 
various  maps,  class  sets  of  photos,  trans¬ 
parencies,  and  other  resource  material  to 
assist  in  teaching  students  about  Metro 
Toronto. 


ffl  National  Film  Board.  Montreal.  Toronto: 
Visual  Education  Centre. 

This  is  a  three-part  series  of  slides  on 
Montreal.  Each  part  consists  of  ten  slides. 


Maps 

Maps  are  important  tools  in  the  study  of  any 
urban  area.  The  following  is  a  brief  list  of  map 
sources  that  are  useful: 

ffl  Map  Distribution  Office, 

Surveys  and  Mapping  Branch, 

Department  of  Energy,  Mines,  and  Resources, 
615  Booth  Street, 

Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Most  teachers  are  familiar  with  the  map  indices 
that  are  available  from  the  Map  Office  and  give 
topographic  coverage  of  Canada  at  a  variety  of 
scales.  In  addition  to  these  indices,  information 
is  published  on- map  coverage  of  land  use, 
urban  characteristics,  and  military  town  plans 
for  a  number  of  Canadian  cities.  Teachers  can 
obtain  information  by  writing. 

ffl  Pathfinder  Air  Surveys  Ltd., 

3363  Carling  Avenue, 

Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Over  thirty  Ontario  cities  and  towns  are 
mapped  at  large  scale,  eg.  Peterborough  at 
1 :7500  approximately. 

Distribution  Section. 

Geological  Survey  Department, 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C.  20242 

Teachers  wishing  information  on  topographic 

and  other  map  coverage  should  write  to  this 

address. 
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Credits 


Inside  cover:  drawing  courtesy  of  Warner,  Burns, 
Town  &  Lundy,  Architects 


Inside  back  cover:  photograph  courtesy  of  the 
Toronto  Transit  Commission 


Pages  4  and  5:  National  Film  Board  photograph 
by  Chris  Lund 


Pages  8  and  9:  photograph  courtesy  of  the 
Consulate  General  of  France 


Page  12:  photograph  courtesy  of  the  Japanese 
Trade  Commission 


Page  18:  photograph  courtesy  of  Maclean  Hunter 
Publications  Company 
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